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Anumodana - Appreciation 


About seven years ago, the Buddhist congregation at Wat Nyanavesakavan, 
both monastics and lay supporters, deemed that it was a fitting time to 
put concerted effort into translating Dhamma books into English and to 
publish them in a determined, systematic fashion. At that time, Mr. Robin 
Moore was entrusted with the responsibility of doing the translation work, 
with Khun Peeranuch Kiatsommart faithfully and generously providing 
all financial assistance. 


Before long, in 2016, two Dhamma books translated into English were 
completed, namely: The Unheralded Value of the Vinaya and True Education 
Begins with Wise Consumption. In the next two years, these were followed by 
six more books: Honouring the Claim: ‘We Love the King’, Education Made Easy, 
May the Days and Nights Not Pass in Vain, Perfect Happiness, Growing in Merit, 
and Prelude to Buddhadhamma: Noble Life - Healthy Society - Delightful Nature. 


This year, 2021, several new books have been completed and are being 
prepared for publication, including this book An Overview of Buddhadhamma. 


The study, teaching, and propagation of the Dhamma, along with its 
accompanying practice and realization, whereby the Dhamma becomes 
embodied in individuals and society, lies at the heart of Buddhism. 
Translating and publishing the Dnamma are key meritorious deeds enabling 
this process to reach success and fulfilment. 


I wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Robin Moore for performing 
this important work with diligence and determination. 


This wholesome work has been accomplished as a ‘gift of the Dhamma’ 
(dhamma-dana) by way of the patronage and supervision of Khun Peeranuch 
Kiatsommart. She has acted with devotion to the Triple Gem, enthusiasm 
for promoting the study and dissemination of Dhamma, and great goodwill 
and kindness towards practitioners of Dhammavinaya; indeed, towards all 
people. May I express my gratitude to Khun Peeranuch Kiatsommart for 
her dedication and assistance, which has enabled this gift of the Dhamma 
to come to fruition. These efforts and achievements promote wisdom and 
truth, leading to long-lasting value and benefit. 


Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya (P. A. Payutto) 
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Preface 


The book Buddhadhamma: Extended Edition aims to elucidate the key 
teachings of the Buddha." Although it is divided into distinct chapters and 
sections, readers unfamiliar with these teachings may still find it difficult 
to link them together into a coherent whole. It has thus been my wish 
for some time now to write some form of supplement or overview to give 
people a clearer understanding of how these teachings fit together. 


In March of this year, South-East Asia University, Thailand, asked 
permission to translate (into English) and publish Buddhadhamma: Original 
Edition.” Because this proposed English translation would be distributed to 
a wide readership, many of whom lack a fundamental understanding of 
the Buddhist teachings, it seemed high time to put all other projects on 
hold and finally compose this overview.’ New students of Buddhism should 
now be encouraged to read it before delving into the more intricate work. 


Both editions of Buddhadhamma—the original and the extended 
versions—are separated into two main parts, namely: Part I: Middle Teaching 
(majjhena-dhammadesana) and Part II: Middle Way (majjhimd-patipada). The 
overview in this book follows the same template, that is, it is separated 
into two parts. Although this new material will be added as a supplement 
to future printings of Buddhadhamma (both editions), it is complete in 
itself and has been published as an independent book. It can be read on its 
own or used as a convenient introduction to the larger volumes (even for 
those readers who have copies of previous printings of Buddhadhamma). 


I wish to express my appreciation to South-East Asia University who 
have acted as the main impetus for completing this additional material. 
I extend my gratitude to everyone who has participated in this valuable 
contribution towards the study and practice of the Buddha’s teachings. 
May you all delight in the Dhamma. 


Somdet Phra Buddhaghosacariya (P. A. Payutto) 
24 August 2019 
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The Middle Teaching 
Objective Truths of Nature 
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Brahmin, without veering towards either of 
these two extremes, 

The Tathagata teaches the Dhamma by the middle: 
‘With ignorance as condition, volitional formations 
[come to be]; 
with volitional formations as condition, 
consciousness...’ 


(Ete te brahmana ubho ante anupagamma 
Majjhena tathagato dhammam deseti: 
Avijjapaccaya sankhara, 
Sankharapaccaya vifihidnam....) 
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An Overview of Buddhadhamma 


The Middle Teaching 
Majjhena-dhammadesana 
On Natural Truths 


The term ‘Middle Teaching’ (majjhena-dhammadesan@) refers to impartial, 
unerring, and balanced teachings on natural truths.* These teachings 
avoid veering into any form of extreme doctrine such as ‘extreme 
realism’, ‘nihilism’, ‘eternalism’, or ‘annihilationism’.° 


What Did the Buddha Realize? 
(Vis-a-vis Laws of Nature) 


Paticcasamuppada: The Universal Law of Conditionality 


After his awakening under the Bodhi tree by the banks of the river 
Nerafijara, the Buddha spent a week enjoying the bliss of liberation. 
Coming out of meditative absorption, he reviewed the law of Dependent 
Origination (paticcasamuppdada) during three stages of the night. 


Inthe first stage of the night he contemplated the forward sequence of 
Dependent Origination’ in line with the origin of suffering.’ He then gave 
an inspired utterance® on dispelling doubt through clearly understanding 
phenomena along with their requisite causes and conditions.” 
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In the second stage of the night he contemplated the reverse sequence 
of Dependent Origination”’ in line with the cessation of suffering.’’ He gave 
an inspired utterance on dispelling doubt through clearly understanding 
the ending of causes and conditions. 


In the third stage of the night he contemplated both the forward and 
reverse sequences of Dependent Origination—in terms of both the arising 
and ceasing of suffering—and he exclaimed how, through realizing the 
conditioned nature of phenomena, Mara’s hordes are repelled like the 
sun lighting up the sky.” 

To sum up, on his enlightenment the Buddha realized the law of 
Dependent Origination. In other words, by realizing Dependent Origination 
he attained Buddhahood. 


The teaching on Dependent Origination describes the arising of 
phenomena due to an interrelationship of conditional factors. Another 
name for this dynamic is thus paccayakara: ‘mode of conditionality’. 


Occasionally, a general or standard presentation of Dependent 
Origination precedes a more detailed one:'* 


General Presentation: 
When this exists, that comes to be; with the arising of this, that arises. 


When this does not exist, that does not come to be; with the cessation of this, 
that ceases,'° 


Detailed Presentation: 


With ignorance as condition, there are volitional formations; with volitional 
formations as condition, there is consciousness... 
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With the cessation of ignorance comes the cessation of volitional formations; 
with the cessation of volitional formations, cessation of consciousness....'° 


The dynamic of conditionality is an inherent part of nature; it is a law 
of nature. It is not dependent on the arising of a Buddha, god, prophet, 
or any other exceptional entity, as confirmed by the Buddha after his 
enlightenment when he proclaimed the Dhamma:”” 


Whether Tathagatas’® arise or not, that principle of specific conditionality ° 
is enduring, constant, and part of the natural order. 


Having fully awakened to and penetrated to this truth, a Tathagata 
announces it, teaches it, formulates it, reveals it, clarifies it, and analyzes 
it. And he says: ‘See! With ignorance as condition, there are volitional 
formations....7° 


In this context we need to be aware of the limitations of language. The 
phrase: ‘With ignorance as condition, there are volitional formations,’ 
for example, does not merely imply ‘When there is A, there is B’. It does 
not refer to a simple binary of with/without or having/not having. 
Its implications are much broader, pointing to the entire spectrum of 
human ignorance (and understanding), Hence, the degree and manner 
of a person’s ignorance (or understanding) shapes and determines the 
quality of their mental formations: their thoughts, impulses, emotions, and 
so on. (The same broad range of application holds true for all the other 
links of Dependent Origination.) 


After revealing a universal law of conditionality: ‘When this exists, 
that comes to be...’, the Buddha elaborated by presenting a personal or 
existential mode of conditionality, namely the set of conditions leading 
to both the arising and cessation of suffering. Suffering is an intrinsic 
part of human existence; it has a direct bearing on people and is of 
immediate concern. By studying these two presentations, people begin 
to learn about themselves and to gain a fundamental insight into the 
body-mind dynamic, which in itself is a microcosm of the world at large. 
Based on this foundation, they can then engage with and understand the 
world in all its complexity. 
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In terms of human beings, we can broaden the sphere of inquiry to 
a social mode of conditionality. Here, the relevant factors go beyond 
the bounds of pure natural phenomena and enter the domain of human 
conventions, which are tied up with specific times and places. This social 
mode of conditionality is therefore not fixed or constant. Instead, it is 
a matter for wise individuals who understand various laws of nature 
to see how they should be applied to their own temporal and regional 
circumstances. Having said this, the Buddha did occasionally describe 
social modes to be used as examples or guidelines. 


As society is inextricably linked to individuals, the functioning of 
society is related to and dependent on personal modes of conditionality. 
The Buddha outlined a dual mode encompassing both individuals and 
society that diverges at craving (tanhd) as follows:”* 


Ignorance (avijja@) > volitional formations (sankhara) + consciousness 
(vifiidna) > mind & body (ndma-riipa) > six senses (salayatana) > contact 
(phassa) > feeling (vedana) 


— grasping (upddana) > becoming (bhava) > birth (jati) > 
ageing, death, sorrow, lamentation, etc. (jardmarana 


< sokaparideva....) + individual suffering. 


> craving 


(tanha) — seeking (pariyesana) — acquisition (labha) > appraisal 


(vinicchaya) > greed (chanda-raga) > infatuation 
(ajjhosana) + possessiveness (pariggaha) — stinginess 
(macchariya) > guarding (arakkha) > taking up arms, 
quarrelling, disputing, committing immoral deeds, etc. 
— collective suffering. 


In the same vein, the Buddha described a process by which a ruler 
neglects just principles of governance and consequently brings about 
misery and distress in society: 


He does not distribute wealth to the needy > poverty becomes rife > 
theft increases > use of weapons increases — killing increases > lying 
and other forms of immoral behaviour become widespread — people’s 
beauty and lifespan decreases. 
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Before undertaking a deliberate course of action, we can draw upon 
the guidelines presented by the Buddha to draft an outline of the relevant 
causal factors. 


The dynamic of conditionality applies to all things, with the exception 
of the Unconditioned:”° Nibbana. 


The Natural Order 
The Interface with Human Conditioning 


Understanding Specific Terminology 


+ All Things Exist as Autonomous Entities 


In Pali, the term ‘dhamma’ encompasses all things, both material and 
immaterial. Nothing exists that cannot be subsumed under this general 
term. This fact notwithstanding, dhamma has multiple nuances of meaning, 
some of which are used in specific contexts, which can be confusing for 
beginning students of Buddhism. For example, dhamma can mean ‘virtue’ or 
‘righteousness’. In this context, anything bad, immoral, misguided, adverse, 
and so on, is considered ‘not dhamma’ (adhamma). In such circumstances, 
we then do end up with things separate from dhamma. 


For this reason, other Pali terms are sometimes used to avoid 
ambiguity. One such term is ‘sabhava’ which can be translated as ‘naturally 
existing phenomenon’ or ‘autonomous entity’.”° Such phenomena are 
ownerless; they cannot truly be controlled; they exist without a creator. 
Basic examples of these phenomena include: earth, water, fire, and 
air; mind and body; the eye, ear, nose, and tongue; visual object, sound, 
odour, flavour, etc. 
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In any case, dhamma remains the most commonly used term for what we 
in English would call ‘thing’, ‘object’, ‘phenomenon’, etc.”’ It is frequently 
used to classify and distinguish various aspects of reality for instance in 
the classification of material things and immaterial things.”® 


+ The Conditioned and the Unconditioned 


Another classification that is particularly relevant to the discussion here, 
as it is directly linked to the subject of conditionality, is the distinction 
between ‘conditioned things’ (sankhata-dhamma) and the ‘Unconditioned’ 
(asankhata-dhamma). 


The term sankhata-dhamma can be translated as ‘conditioned thing’, 
‘conditioned phenomenon’, ‘compounded thing’, ‘formation’, or ‘object 
arising due to conditioning factors’. Most people are only aware of such 
conditioned phenomena. There exists, however, the Unconditioned 
(asankhata-dhamma): the state free from conditions.”’ Although there are 


many synonyms for this state, the most common one is ‘Nibbana’.*° 


At this point we should introduce a related term, namely, sankhara, 
which shares the same root as sarikhata-dhamma and has the same meaning." 
These terms refer to phenomena—both material and immaterial—that are 
subject to the law of conditionality. 
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In like manner, one of the synonyms for asankhata-dhamma—the Un- 
conditioned—is ‘visankhara’, that is, a freedom from conditioning factors. 


A matter that can cause significant confusion for people is that the 
term sankhara, which is a synonym for sankhata-dhamma and refers to all 
conditioned things, is also used in a very different context. It is essential 
that we are able to distinguish the different usages of this term. 


+ Worldly Formations and Mental Formations 


The second definition for sankhara refers to a specific factor of the 
human mind. More precisely, sankhara refers to a collection of mental 
qualities—wholesome, unwholesome, and neutral—governed by intention 
(cetana). They can be translated as ‘mental formations’ or ‘volitional 
formations’. They shape people’s mental states and determine their 
behaviour; they constitute people’s conceptual framework and their 
mode of conduct. In short, they determine people’s karma:*” their actions 
by way of body, speech and mind. 


There are numerous such mental formations functioning together as a 
unit. As mentioned above, they exist as a collection or assembly of factors. 
In Pali the word used for such a collection is ‘khandha’ (‘aggregate’). The 
aggregate of mental formations (sankhdra) coordinates with four other 
aggregates, and these five aggregates*® comprise what we call a human 
being. In order to gain a basic understanding of what it means to be human 
we must familiarize ourselves with them. The first of the five is physical; 
the remaining four are mental aggregates:** 
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1. Body aggregate (riipa-khandha): the physical body consisting of 
myriad material elements. 


2. Feeling aggregate (vedana-khandha): the experience of pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neutral sensation through contact with sense objects. 


3. Perception aggregate (safifia-khandha): recognition of gathered 
sense data. 


4. Volitional formations aggregate (sankhara-khandha): various 
positive and negative qualities, accompanied by intention, that 
determine actions by way of body, speech and mind. 


5. Consciousness aggregate (vififidna-khandha): the basis of knowing 
enabling all the mental aggregates to operate. Consciousness refers to 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, and cognizing mind objects. 


These five aggregates are part of a personal mode of conditionality, 
a causal process occurring in people’s everyday lives. As confirmed in 
the scriptures, the Buddha’s teaching on Dependent Origination pertains 
directly to the five aggregates.*° 


Due to their volitional formations (sankhara as a mental factor) people 
are able to understand and engage with conditioned phenomena (sankhara 
in the wider sense) throughout the universe. 


Moreover, the dynamics of volitional formations determine the 
workings of society along with its specific rules and conventions, influenc- 
ing social progress or decline, prosperity or ruin, both in the short term 
and the long. They also affect how people relate, either beneficially or 
harmfully, to material objects and the natural environment. 
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If we wish to promote human development, we must therefore 
focus on the refinement of people’s mental formations: their thoughts, 
impulses, emotions, etc. In particular, we must help to cultivate wisdom 
(pafifia) as the principal agent in the process. 


The personal mode of conditionality outlined in the teaching 
on Dependent Origination begins with the phrase: ‘With ignorance as 
condition, there are volitional formations.”*° The attributes and trajectory 
of people’s karma—their deliberate actions by way of body, speech and 
mind—are commensurate to the degree of their latent ignorance (or to 
the degree of their understanding). 


For this reason, when we begin to engage the reverse mode of 
conditionality*’—a process of self-improvement—we work on reducing 
ignorance by cultivating wisdom to the point of ‘comprehensive knowledge’ 
(vijja). Here, with the arising of right view (sammd-ditthi), wisdom plays a 
vital role in making adjustments, guiding the way, and securing a karmic 
process resulting in increased virtue and benefit. 


Following is a list of examples of the numerous factors classified as 
mental formations: 


* Leading factors: intention (cetand; ideally ‘wholesome intention’— 
kusala-cetand); attention (manasikara; ideally ‘wise reflection’— yoniso- 
manasikdra); will (chanda; ideally the desire to perform wholesome 
actions—kattukamyatd-chanda); effort (viriya); delight (piti); concen- 
tration (samadhi). 


+ Negative factors: delusion (moha); shamelessness (ahirika); unscru- 
pulousness (anottappa); restlessness (uddhacca); greed (lobha); 
attachment to fixed views (ditthi); conceit (mana); hatred (dosa); 
jealousy (issa); stinginess (macchariya); worry (kukkucca); despondency 
(thina); apathy (middha); doubt (vicikiccha). 


* Positive factors: faith (saddha); mindfulness (sati); sense of shame 
(hiri); fear of wrongdoing (ottappa); generosity (caga); lovingkindness 
(metta); compassion (karund); empathetic joy (mudita); equanimity 
(upekkha);*® tranquillity (passaddhi); adaptability (kammajfifiata); 
wisdom (pafifia). 
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As mentioned earlier, intention is the leading factor acting on behalf 
of all other mental formations. Actions of body, speech and mind are con- 
tingent on intention. Yet the direction taken by intention is determined 
by whether it is accompanied by either positive or negative factors. 


Although intention plays a governing role, the most important factor 
in this process is wisdom, which when well-developed illumines the way 
forward and strengthens and refines intention. When one is endowed with 
clear wisdom, intention simply answers to the guidance by wisdom without 
any additional decision-making or wilful effort. At this stage one’s life is 
firmly grounded in wisdom. 


When ignorance ceases and is replaced by comprehensive knowledge, 
the cycle is broken: the mode of conditionality leading to suffering is 
dismantled. One has done what was needed to be done; all training and 
self-development is complete. One realizes Nibbana, the state free from 
dependency.*? 


The discussion so far has focused on truths inherent in nature and 
the law of conditionality: that the existence of phenomena (apart from 
Nibbana) relies on requisite causes and conditions. 


As for the practical application of this, for instance the refinement 
of mental formations, the cultivation of wisdom, the provision of clear 
methods and procedures of practice, and so on, this is a subject pertaining 
to the Middle Way (majjhima-patipada) which presents a systematic 
framework for personal training and development. This subject will be 
covered in the second part of this book. 


Human beings exist as highly evolved holistic organisms. If one clearly 
understands the personal mode of conditionality—the microcosm of the 
five aggregates—one will understand the entire natural world. 
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Dual Laws of Nature 
Dynamics & Characteristics 


Discerning Interconnected Facets of Truth 


To recap, all conditioned phenomena,“ both material and immaterial, 
exist in line with causal factors. The five aggregates, for example, which 
make up the entirety of what we call a ‘human being’, proceed according 
to causes and conditions. All conditioned phenomena are subject to the law 


of nature known as ‘Dependent Origination’ or ‘mode of conditionality’.*! 


At the same time, there exists the Unconditioned*” which transcends 
all modes of dependency. 


Besides the teaching on Dependent Origination, the Buddha presented 
a set of natural laws revealing another aspect of reality, bothin respect to 
conditioned phenomena and the Unconditioned: 


Whether Tathagatas arise or not, this truth is enduring, constant and part 
of the natural order ... that is: 


All conditioned phenomena (sankhara) are impermanent (anicca).... 
All conditioned phenomena are unenduring (dukkha)*®.... 
All things (dhamma) are nonself (anatta).... 


Having fully awakened to and penetrated this truth, a Tathagata announces, 
teaches, clarifies, formulates, reveals, and analyzes it: that all conditioned 
phenomena are impermanent, all conditioned phenomena are unenduring, 
and all things are nonself.** 
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The Buddha himself did not give a collective name to these three 
factors of anicca, dukkha, and anatta. Beginning with the commentaries, 
they were labelled as the ‘three characteristics’ (tilakkhana). 


It is important to point out that these three factors do not have the 
same range of meaning: 


1. All conditioned phenomena” are impermanent. A frequently used 
definition for anicca is ‘hutva abhava’: ‘being and then not being’, ‘coming 
to be and then passing away’, ‘coming into existence and then ceasing’. 


2. All conditioned phenomena are unenduring. A frequently used 
definition for dukkha is ‘udayabbaya-patipilita’: ‘oppressed by arising 
and disintegration’. 

3. All things—both conditioned things and the Unconditioned—are 
nonself.*° A frequently used definition for anattd is ‘avasavattana’: “not 
subject to anyone’s control’, ‘not subject to anyone’s dictates and 
desires’. 


The third factor of nonself is comprehensive. One can say that it is the 
fundamental characteristic of all things. The term anatta has a meaning 
similar to that of sabhava, referring to the autonomous, independent, and 
ownerless nature of phenomena. 


The three characteristics represent one facet of the law of condi- 
tionality. Because things exist and proceed according to causes and 
conditions, they are characterized by impermanence, unendurability, and 
insubstantiality. 


Based on the premise that all things in the world arise due to causes 
and conditions, we can assert that an enduring ‘self*” does not exist. 
For if such a self were to exist, things would not be bound to the law of 
conditionality. 


When one recognizes that things are simply collective units, a 
convergence of myriad subsidiary parts arising and passing away in an 
interrelated mode of dependency, the purported ‘self’ of a particular 
person or object vanishes. This can be illustrated by the simple analogy of 
a fist. By opening the palm of the hand, the fist ceases to exist. 
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Because conditioned things do not comply with anyone’s dictates or 
desires, if one wishes for a specific result, one must examine, understand, 
and then generate the requisite causes and conditions. 


As for the Unconditioned, the Buddha stated clearly how it too exists 
according to its own nature. It is autonomous; no person, no entity, no 
power has any control over it. 


When one has penetrated the truth of phenomena, one will know 
how to conduct one’s life skilfully. One draws upon an understanding of 
natural truths outlined in the Middle Teaching and applies it to everyday 
practice: one walks the Middle Way. One knows that believing in a 
permanent self stems from the three interconnected factors of ignorance, 
craving, and grasping (avijja, tanha & upadana)."* If people base their 
actions on attachment to self, they are unlikely to fulfil their desires. 
Instead, they will encounter various forms of outward resistance causing 
them frustration and distress. 


People who understand the law of conditionality don’t waste time 
complaining about unfulfilled desires. When they wish for a specific 
outcome, or when events do not proceed as desired, they act in line with 
causes and conditions, fully acknowledging the results of their actions 
(even if this entails failure). They thus maintain freedom of mind. 


In sum, all things—both physical and mental—proceed according to 
their specific causes and conditions; they are not subject to our desires. 
We must therefore attend to and act at these causal factors with wise 
discernment. 
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The conditional nature of things in itself points to the three charac- 
teristics: impermanence (aniccata)*’ and unendurability (dukkhata)—which 
together bring about change and transformation—and insubstantiality 
(anattata): the absence of any abiding ‘self’.*° 


Comprehensive Insight into Natural Truths 
An End to the Human Predicament 


From the Road of Trouble to the Path of Wisdom 


So far this synopsis has examined absolute truths of nature. If we shift our 
perspective to how people should relate to these truths—to the context 
of practical application—they become subjects for cultivating wisdom 
and insight. 


For the most part, however, people give precedence to desire over 
wisdom. When they interact with the world they use desire as the chief 
criterion for action, only drawing upon wisdom or intelligence when it 
is really necessary for obtaining various forms of gratification. By and 
large, the primary form of desire relied on by people is craving (tanhd). As 
outlined in Dependent Origination, craving leads to multiple problems 
and afflictions summed up by the word ‘suffering’ (dukkha).** 
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If one gives precedence to wisdom, however, one gains insight into 
the truth of all phenomena, learning how to engage skilfully with laws of 
nature and to disentangle oneself from suffering. 


Even if one takes no interest in understanding particular laws of 
nature and one gives precedence to personal desires, there is no escape 
from reality: we all must encounter the way things are, a natural order 
that cannot be otherwise. Our own inner world and the world at large are 
part of a network of compounded phenomena (sankhara) marked by the 
three characteristics and subject to the mode of conditionality. 


Those who let themselves be ruled by desire wish for stability but 
must face impermanence (aniccata), giving rise to a sense of struggle 
and contention. They wish for ease and comfort but must face unendur- 
ability (dukkhata), giving rise to conflict and stress. They assume control 
and ownership of various things but they must yield to insubstantiality 
(anattata), which means that things are part of a conditional process and 
do not follow people’s commands. 


The form of desire known as ‘craving’ (tanha) is shrouded in ignorance 
(avijja) and leads to grasping (updddna)—to attachment and self- 
identification—and eventually to both personal and social affliction. Hence 
the collective term: avijja-tanha-upadana. 


If one’s mind is dominated by craving, one’s relationship to the world 
will be compromised, as if things are lying in wait to cause trouble, stress, 
conflict, frustration, disappointment, and so on, all summed up by the 
word ‘suffering’ (dukkha). 
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In brief, the dukkha inherent in conditioned phenomena is thus 
amplified as dukkha within the hearts of human beings. 


We can see that the term ‘dukkha’ (or ‘dukkhata) has different layers 
of meaning: 


On a fundamental level, dukkha refers to the universal characteristic 
of unendurability: to the arising and disintegrating of all conditioned 
things due to stress.” 


When people relate to conditioned things with ignorance, craving, and 
grasping, these things have the potential, or they are disposed, to cause 
conflict and distress. This is because they can never ultimately conform 
to people’s desire or satisfy their craving. This aspect of dukkha is 
encapsulated by the phrase: ‘the five aggregates of clinging are suffering’.°? 
Clinging to the five aggregates (comprising the entirety of a human being) 
is a basis for suffering. 


Dukkha as generally understood—a feeling of suffering, dis-ease, 
and unhappiness stemming from thwarted desire—is a direct result of 
ignorance, craving and grasping. Such suffering is dispelled by compre- 
hensive knowledge (vijja) beginning with the initial stages of cultivating 
wisdom (pafifia).** Suffering arises due to causes. Advancing to the stage 
of comprehensive knowledge, one realizes a freedom from these causes. 
Ignorance is brought to an end, craving and grasping no longer have a 
platform to stand on, and suffering ceases. From that point forth one 
abides in a state of happiness and freedom. 
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From the Middle Teaching to the Middle Way 


The dynamic of avijja-tanha-upadana has its source at ignorance. It leads 
to ‘dark’>° karma by way of body, speech and mind, resulting in trouble, 
conflict and strife. It can thus be referred to as the ‘road of trouble’ or the 
‘path of suffering’. 


In order to progress on the path of happiness and freedom, one must 
begin with cultivating wisdom based on a comprehensive understanding 
of phenomena and their relationship to laws of nature. Wisdom will then 
regulate and guide the process. 


Founded ona thorough understanding of the dynamics of phenomena, 
the Buddha taught a corresponding system of practice. In other words, he 
established a code of conduct (cariya-dhamma) based on truths of nature 
(sacca-dhamma). In Pali, this system of practice leading to the end of 
suffering is called ‘magga’ (‘path) or ‘brahmacariya’ (‘holy life’).°° 


Before going into the details of this path of practice, we can examine 
some its general principles. According to the three characteristics and the 
law of Dependent Origination, all conditioned things are impermanent, 
unstable, and subject to change in line with causal factors. Human beings 
must therefore be careful and vigilant as confirmed by the Buddha’s last 
words before his final passing away: ‘All conditioned things are of a nature 
to decay; bring heedfulness to perfection.’”” 
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Heedfulness (appamdda) enables people to stay abreast of various 
circumstances and to discern the nature of phenomena. They remain 
vigilant and attentive. They do not waste valuable opportunities; rather, 
they make the best use of time. They are mindful of fluctuation and 
change which are signs of growth and decline. They apply wisdom to solve 
problems and to engage with causes and conditions.* 


People should constantly reflect on this principle of heedfulness and 
its relationship to the three characteristics and Dependent Origination. By 
reflecting in this way they are able to deal with the dynamics of change 
both within their own lives and in society. 


All conditioned things are impermanent and unstable, undergoing 
change and transformation in line with causal factors. Although from an 
absolute point of view growth and decline are both equal manifestations 
of change, for human beings this distinction is important. Human beings 
are capable of generating various causes and conditions leading to 
different outcomes: growth can give rise to decline or to further growth, 
and decline can give rise to growth or to further decline. 


The Buddha emphasized the importance of preventing future decline, 
rectifying present decline, fostering future growth, and safeguarding and 
increasing present growth. 
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On a personal level, the Buddha frequently encouraged the monks to 
strive to protect against and abandon unwholesome states of mind, and 
to cultivate, maintain, and perfect wholesome states. 


The Buddha gave similar teachings in relation to society. In particular, 
he underscored preserving the stability of the monastic community 
(sangha). Although countries and nations, for instance the state of Vajji 
from the Buddha’s time, may have disappeared, the Sangha remains to 
this day.°° In any case, if for some reason the task of improving society 
seems too onerous, people should initially focus on improving themselves. 


The Buddha gave numerous teachings to the monks and laypeople on 
preventing decline and fostering growth. He declared that if people strive 
in this way, ‘Only prosperity is to be expected, not decline.’® This passage 
appears in the Tipitaka more than a hundred times. 


Through careful attention to laws of nature, people learn how to derive 
benefit from them. They generate conditions that lead only to growth, 
not to decline. The teachings by the Buddha on the three characteristics 
and Dependent Origination invite inquiry by way of wisdom and help 
people to develop in virtue. By practising these teachings faithfully one 
avoids falling into the vortex of decline leading to growth, leading to 
repeated decline. 


To succeed at such practice one must be mindful and vigilant, 
applying a wise understanding of causes and conditions to navigate the 
way forward and to steer the dynamic of change ina favourable direction. 
Wisdom enables people to act with freedom and detachment. The mind 
is not burdened by stress or worry because one passes on any problems 
or dilemmas for wise discernment to deal with to the best of its ability. 
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Subjects Outlined in the Middle Teaching 


The heart of the Middle Teaching is Dependent Origination—a natural 
process in line with causes and conditions—combined with the teaching 
on the Three Characteristics. These teachings pertain primarily to 
conditioned phenomena. In order to understand the natural laws 
described in the Middle Teaching, one must therefore focus on conditioned 
phenomena, which conform to and are subject to these laws. And of all 
natural phenomena, those which make up what we call a human being and 
thus require special attention are the five aggregates. The five aggregates 
are most intimately connected to human existence and incorporate the 
entirety of body and mind. 
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The Middle Way 
Majjhima-patipada 
On Human Conventions 


The ‘Middle Way’ (majjhima-patipada) refers to living one’s life ina balanced 
manner in conformity with laws of nature thus enabling people’s practice 
to bear supreme fruit without falling into the extremes of self-mortification 
or sense indulgence. 


What Did the Buddha Realize? 
(Vis-a-vis Human Beings) 
Establishing a Middle Path of Practice Based on the Middle Teaching 


As mentioned at the beginning of Part I, after his awakening under the 
Bodhi tree by the banks of the river Nerafijara, the Buddha spent a week 
enjoying the bliss of liberation. Coming out of meditative absorption, he 
then reviewed the law of Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppdada) during 
three stages of the night. 


Subsequently, after enjoying the bliss of liberation for a complete 
seven weeks, while considering whether to reveal the Dhamma to others, 
he had this thought: 


This Dhamma that I have attained is profound, difficult to see, difficult to 
realize... Itishard tosee this truth, namely, specific conditionality, Dependent 
Origination. And it is hard to see this truth, namely ... Nibbana.° 
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Having had this thought, the Buddha was disinclined from teaching 
the Dhamma. Afterwards, however, he observed that there were people 
‘with little dust in their eyes’ who would understand what he taught. If 
they were deprived of these teachings they would miss out on a precious 
opportunity. He recognized that people are endowed with varying degrees 
of spiritual faculties, similar to lotus flowers at different stages of growth: 
some lotuses rise above the water and exposed to sunlight they bloom on 
that very day; some lotuses lie on the surface of the water and will bloom 
on the next day; while still others lie below the surface of the water and will 
bloom sometime in the future. (The Buddha mentioned only three types 
of lotus; the commentaries, however, add a fourth: lotuses submerged in 
the mud ending up as food for fish and turtles.) 


The Buddha then considered to whom he should first give teachings. 
He travelled to the Deer Park at Isipatana and gave his first sermon, the 
Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta (the Sermon on the Wheel of Dhamma), to 
the Group of Five (paficavaggiya). 


In this first sermon, the Buddha introduced the distinctly Buddhist 
concept of the ‘Middle Way’ (majjhimd-patipada), an escape from the 
two extremes so prevalent in human beings: sensual indulgence (kama- 
sukhallikanuyoga) and self-mortification (atta-kilamathanuyoga).® Having 
fostered an understanding of these basic principles, he continued by 
teaching the heart of Buddha-Dhamma:™ the Four Noble Truths. 


All members of the Group of Five were originally brahmins experienced 
in the social norms and traditions of that era, and they had gone forth 
and lived as renunciants into old age. By listening to the first sermon, 
they acquired new insights which changed their way of thinking. In 
particular, the leader of the group Kondafifia acquired the ‘eye of 
Dhamma’® and asked to be ordained as the first bhikkhu disciple in the 
Buddha’s dispensation.®° This revolutionary and transformative event 
was so momentous that it caused the earth to shake. 
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In this first sermon there is no mention of idappaccayata, paticca- 
samuppada, or paccayakara, nor of paccayakkhaya (an epithet for Nibbana), 
terms that the Buddha used when he dwelled alone and described the 
truths that he had awakened to. Instead, he mentions the new term ‘Four 
Noble Truths’ (ariyasacca).©” 


Although the Buddha introduces the Four Noble Truths, he does not 
go into the same kind of detail as he does when teaching this subject on 
many later occasions. For instance, in regard to the second noble truth, 
he simply mentions that craving (tanhd) is the source of suffering (dukkha- 
samudaya); and in regard to the third truth, he states that the end of craving 
is the cessation of suffering (dukkha-nirodha).® 


On future occasions the Buddha would sometimes expound the Four 
Noble Truths in greater detail in connection with Dependent Origination, 
describing the complete process of conditionality. For instance, in regard 
to the second truth, he would begin with the clause, ‘With ignorance as 
condition...’ (avijj@paccaya), and then list the consecutive factors all the way 
up to the arising of suffering. Similarly, in regard to the third truth, he 
would begin, ‘ With the cessation of ignorance’ (avijjaya...nirodha), andthen 
outline the complete process up to the cessation of suffering.® Sometimes 
he would explain how cultivating the Path (magga) leads to comprehending 
Dependent Origination.”” Generally speaking, however, this explanation 
linking the Four Noble Truths with Dependent Origination was only given 
to monks who were endowed with an adequate basis of understanding. 


During his travels propagating the Dhamma, the Buddha would 
sometimes meet with strangers or with people unfamiliar with his 
teachings, for example the brahmin Verafija and Prince Bodhi. On many 
of these occasions the Buddha would recount the events of his awakening. 
He would usually describe how during the three stages of the night 
he gradually attained the threefold higher knowledge (tevijja).’1 The 
knowledge attained in the final watch of the night—knowledge of the 
destruction of the taints (asavakkhaya-fidna)—constituted his awakening, 
and the knowledge prompting this destruction was an understanding 
of the Four Noble Truths. 
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In these contexts, the Buddha did not mention Dependent Origination. 
Instead, he would finish his exhortation by stating: ‘Ignorance was banished 
and true knowledge arose.’ 


To reiterate, the Buddha realized the laws of Dependent Origination 
andthe three characteristics—truths inherent in nature. Everything inthe 
world—all conditioned phenomena—are subject to these laws. 


After his enlightenment, the Buddha wished out of compassion to teach 
these truths to others so that they could apply their acquired knowledge 
for their own benefit and that of everyone in society. But because these 
truths are extremely difficult to understand, the Buddha initially decided 
to refrain from teaching. 


Subsequently, the Buddha reviewed human beings in all their diversity 
and recognized that there were those with keen spiritual faculties 
who would understand his teachings. As for the remainder of people, 
alternative teaching means would have to be applied in order to gradually 
guide them in the direction of realization. 


Eventually, the Buddha set out to proclaim the Dhamma. In general, 
however, he did not teach the laws of Dependent Origination and the 
three characteristics explicitly or categorically. Instead, he drew upon 
the law of conditionality and presented it in the framework of the Four 
Noble Truths. 
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The Four Noble Truths are laws of nature based on conditionality that 
the Buddha presented in a form conducive to practical application within 
the conventional world (in respect to individuals, social institutions, and 
so on). As the three characteristics are an inherent part of the law of 
conditionality, people would have understood them to a certain degree 
by listening to many of the related teachings presented by the Buddha. 


Deriving Genuine Benefits from Practice 


From the Law of Conditionality to the Four Noble Truths 
An abbreviated outline of Dependent Origination is twofold: 


Cycle of origination (samudaya-vara): ignorance (avijja) > volitional 
formations (sankhdra) ... > feeling (vedana) > craving (tanhd).... > suffering 


(dukkha) 


Cycle of cessation (nirodha-vara): cessation of ignorance — cessation of 
volitional formations ... + cessation of feeling + cessation of craving ... 
— cessation of suffering (nirodha) 


Although Dependent Origination only has these two modes or 
trajectories, when presenting them to ordinary people, the Buddha used 
the format of the Four Noble Truths: 


1. The cycle of origination, or the first mode, describes an intercon- 
nected sequence leading to the arising of suffering. At first glance it 
appears as an integrated dynamic of cause and effect without any single 
focal point. On its own it is difficult to understand and awaits clarification. 


When explaining this mode to people, the Buddha would normally 
focus on the end result—suffering—which is matter of personal concern. 
By highlighting suffering, the Buddha would pique people’s interest and 
get them to stop and look. They could then investigate and seek solutions. 
In order to solve the human dilemma and bring suffering to cessation, we 
must begin by recognizing and understanding suffering. This is a crucial 
first step. Hence the first noble truth of dukkha. 
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2. When we experience suffering and wish to dispel it, we must trace 
its origin so that we know the factors to be uprooted. In light of the cycle 
of origination, all the successive factors beginning with ignorance leading 
up to and resulting in suffering are collectively called the ‘source’ (withthe 
emphasis usually on craving). Hence the second noble truth of samudaya: 
the source of suffering. 


3. The second mode outlines the successive eradication of factors 
resulting in the end of suffering: the complete cessation of suffering. 
Here, the Buddha would highlight the cessation of suffering as the ultimate 
goal. Hence the third noble truth of nirodha. 


When teaching about nirodha, the Buddha would expand on its 
implication and significance. Realizing the end of suffering is possible; 
indeed, it is a necessary and essential task. Nirodha refers to complete 
freedom from suffering: to utter purity, radiance, security, and wellbeing. 
It is a state of liberation, profound peace, and supreme, indescribable 
happiness.’”” When people hear of this reality, they are likely to be 
inspired, energized and committed to walking the Path. This inspiration 
is the beginning point of undaunted engagement in spiritual practice. 
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4. With an insight into the importance and necessity of the goal, along 
with an accompanying commitment to begin work in that direction, one 
is ready to enter the path of practice. 


The path of practice follows the reverse mode of conditionality. 
It involves the eradication of all factors contained in this cycle, thus 
resulting in the cessation of suffering. Hence, the fourth noble truth of 
magga.”° 


The term ‘magga’ refers to that which people can apply and undertake: 
to walking the path or to advancing in Dhamma practice.” The actual 
eradication of factors within this mode of conditionality, however, is 
part of a natural process and subject to natural laws. 


Practically speaking, if people wish for specific results, they must act 
in accord with corresponding laws of nature. Take for example the law of 
conditionality: ‘With the cessation of ignorance comes the cessation of 
volitional formations.’ This is a law of nature. People may ask, however, 
what can be done to bring about the cessation of ignorance. The answer 
is that one must acquire knowledge and cultivate wisdom. Based on 
an understanding of natural laws, people can thus establish effective 
methods of practice conforming to these laws. The term ‘magga’ refers to 
these methods of practice. 


To provide people with a practice leading to the cessation of suffering, 
the Buddha established a highly detailed system of training encompass- 
ing various dimensions of their lives, including moral discipline, mental 
composure, and wisdom. Together, these factors comprise what is known 
as the ‘Path’ (magga). 
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To sum up, based on a realization of the natural truth of Dependent 
Origination linked with the three characteristics, the Buddha employed a 
mode of teaching—the Four Noble Truths—that people can apply to gain 
insight and derive genuine benefit. 


Within the teaching of the Four Noble Truths, the factor that people 
must undertake is the Path. As for the other three truths, of dukkha, 
samudaya and nirodha, people should simply be aware of them as part of 
a natural order. There is nothing that people can do that directly affects 
these truths. If one wishes for an aspect of nature to proceed ina particular 
way (for instance in relation to the second truth one wishes for specific 
mental defilements to vanish or in relation to the third truth one wants 
to arrive at some form of realization), one must act within the scope of 
the Path by conforming to the law of conditionality. Even the knowledge 
of these Four Noble Truths is part of a practical application of the Path, 
namely, it is an expression of ‘right view’ (samma-ditthi). 


The Path is integral to human life, and for this reason, ‘magga’ can be 
translated as ‘way of life’. 


Undertaking the fourth noble truth of the Path is a means by which 
people can apply and benefit from their understanding of natural laws. 
This dynamic can be compared to everyday circumstances like dealing 
with a fire. If one understands the properties by whicha fire is ignited and 
extinguished, one can draw on this understanding to put out the fire. This 
comparison can be illustrated as follows: 


Four Noble Truths Procedure for Extinguishing a Fire 
Suffering (dukkha) A fire is ignited 
Cause (samudaya) Causes of the fire 
Ignorance — volitional formations... | Fuel + oxygen + flash point 


craving (tanha) > grasping... 


Cessation (nirodha) The fire is extinguished 
Ignorance ceases ... craving ceases Absence of fuel + lack of oxygen 

— grasping ceases... + low temperature 

Path (magga) Means for extinguishing the fire 


Observing moral conduct, developing | Clearing away all fuel, pouring water, 
the mind, & cultivating wisdom spraying carbon dioxide, etc. 
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Although this comparison is not entirely consistent (the Four Noble 
Truths follows a sequential progression, whereas the analogy on the 
right entails a combination of factors), the aim here is to show how one 
can apply and benefit from an understanding of laws of nature. 


The scriptures tend to use the somewhat more complex analogy of 
physical illness, describing the origin, symptoms, and treatment of disease.”” 


Fulfilling the Responsibilities with Regard to the Four Noble Truths 


Acting appropriately in regard to each of the Four Noble Truths is of vital 
importance. The following short summary should suffice to prevent 
misunderstanding: 


The Pali word for ‘responsibility’ is kicca.”° There are four such re- 
sponsibilities: 


*Responsibility vis-a-vis suffering (dukkha): full comprehension 
(parififid); understanding the nature and extent of suffering, similar 
to how a doctor diagnoses an illness. 


* Responsibility vis-a-vis the source (samudaya): abandonment (pahana); 
utterly eradicating the causes for suffering. 


* Responsibility vis-a-vis cessation (nirodha): realization (sacchikiriya); 
realizing freedom from suffering; realizing the ultimate goal. 


*Responsibility vis-a-vis the Path (magga): cultivation (bhdvana); 
following the way or practising the methods leading to the goal. 


Here are some pointers on how to prevent misunderstanding and 
unskilful conduct in relation to the Four Noble Truths: 


In regard to suffering, our sole duty is understanding (parififia) so that 
we are prepared to attend to it accurately and effectively and to dispel it 
completely. Under no circumstances is it our duty to wallow in suffering 
or to inflict suffering on ourselves. Similarly, in regard to the other three 
truths, we should attend to them in the correct fashion. 
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As mentioned earlier, the first three truths pertain to naturally 
existing phenomena that are either subject to—or transcend—the mode 
of conditionality. There is nothing that people can do that directly affects 
these truths (they are therefore part of the ‘Middle Teaching’). Only the 
fourth truth, the Path, pertains to human actions and endeavours—to 
practical application—and is thus part of the ‘Middle Way’. In terms of the 
first three truths, we can only recognize them for what they are, along 
with their associated responsibilities. If we wish for these responsibilities 
to reach fulfilment, however, we must undertake the Path. 


Nuances of the Term ‘Ariyasacca’ 


The term ‘ariyasacca’ is comprised of the two Pali words ‘ariya’ (‘noble’) and 
‘sacca’ (‘truth), and is thus translated as ‘noble truth’. There are matters 
of historical significance, however, which cast more light on the meaning 
of this term. 


Originally, the word ariya’’ was the name of an ancient ethnic group 
native to Central Asia. In English, we refer to these people as the Aryans. 
They were skilled warriors; after migrating into modern-day Iran’® they 
subsequently invaded the Indian subcontinent. 


When the occupation of India was secured, the Aryans established a 
social system based on the claim that the god Brahma created the world, 
and they divided people into four castes: khattiya (rulers; administrators), 
brahmana (priests), vessa (merchants; tradesmen), and sudda (labourers; 
slaves). The Aryan people comprised the first three castes and forced the 
status of sudda onto the indigenous people. Caste distinction was inherited 
based on one’s birth. From its original meaning as the name of a conquering 
tribe, the term ariya began to be used to describe anything that is excellent, 
superior, noble, and so on. 
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After Prince Siddhattha” was awakened as the Buddha, although by 
birth he was an Aryan of the ruling caste,®° he established the monastic 
sangha as a casteless community. He taught people to dismiss the caste 
system and to refrain from claiming either superiority or inferiority, or 
from disparaging others, due to a person’s birth. Instead, people should 
respect each other according to their volitional actions (kamma) and 
good conduct. He also encouraged them to adopt a new meaning of the 
term ariya, namely that people are noble and excellent not by reason of 
their birth but owing to their upright conduct (sila), righteous qualities 
(dhamma), and wisdom (pajfifia). True excellence is not measured by such 
attributes as being a great warrior who is brave yet harms others. This 
teaching is confirmed by the Dhammapada verse: ‘One is not noble in that 
one harms living beings; through harmlessness towards all living beings 


is one called “noble”.’** 


The Buddha urged people to adjust their perspective by recognizing 
that ‘nobility’ is founded on such principles as integrity, truth, and wisdom. 
This is evident in the many new words he coined prefixed by the term ariya, 
for example: ariyasavaka & ariyasavika (male and female noble disciples), 
ariyapuggala (noble person),®” ariyadhamma (Dhamma of the noble ones), 
ariyavinaya (noble discipline), ariyavamsa (noble tradition), and ariyasacca 
(noble truth). 


The first generation of Western Buddhist scholars were aware of the 
history of the Aryan people, so when they encountered the term ariyasacca *° 
they translated it as ‘Aryan truth’ before the common modern rendering 
of ‘noble truth’ was adopted. 


According to the Buddha’s own teachings, the term ariyasacca can be 
translated in various ways, including: ‘noble truths’, ‘truths of the noble 
ones’, ‘truths realized by the noble ones’, ‘truths leading to the state of 
being a noble one’, and ‘truths that exist as such’ (truths that are constant 
and enduring). 
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By declaring the Four Noble Truths, the Buddha guided people’s 
understanding in a new direction towards universal laws of a nature. 
In the Tipitaka, the original declaration by the Buddha is referred to as 
‘setting in motion the Wheel of Dhamma which cannot be reversed by 
any ascetic or brahmin or deva or Mara or Brahma or by anyone in the 
world. At that instant, the world system shook and a glorious radiance 
appeared surpassing the divine majesty of the devas.’* 


Insight into Dynamics of Nature 
The Interface with Human Development 


Framework of the Middle Way 
+ The Four Noble Truths Embodied as a Path of Practice 


So far we have discussed the link between the natural law of Dependent 
Origination (combined with the three characteristics) and the Four Noble 
Truths. The fourth truth is the Path (magga), which is a means of applying 
an understanding of the laws revealed in the Middle Teaching and 
formulating them as a system of practice for enhancing one’s life. In this 
fashion, people can draw upon their knowledge of natural laws in order to 
benefit themselves and the whole world in an optimum way. 


In one sense, this process can be described as freeing oneself from (a 
belief in) the authoritative power of the god Brahma, the putative creator 
of the world and human society.®° As a result, people are able to manage 
their lives and relate to the world independently, with comprehensive 
insight into laws of nature. 


The first three noble truths are laws of nature selected as points of 
reference for people to examine with wisdom. The practical application 
represented by the fourth noble truth must proceed and bear fruit in 
harmony with these laws of nature. 
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When the practice of the Path proceeds in line with natural laws, it can 
be considered even and balanced, and optimum for arriving at the highest 
goal. For this reason it is called the Middle Way (majjhimd-patipada). A 
simple definition of the Middle Way is that it avoids the two extremes of 
self-mortification and sensual indulgence.*® 


+ A Wholesome Life Has Wisdom as Forerunner 


The Middle Way based on laws of nature follows the ‘cycle of cessation’ 
(nirodha-vara)—the cycle leading to freedom from suffering—beginning 
with the cessation of ignorance. By cultivating wisdom, ignorance (avijja) 
is completely dispelled and is replaced by comprehensive knowledge 
(vijja). For this reason, the Path begins with wisdom (pafina).®” Moreover, 
in order to embark on the Path one must already have a suitable starting 
capital of wisdom. 


In Pali, this starting capital is called ‘ditthi’ which literally means ‘view’. 
The manner and extent of a person’s understanding of the world determines 
their opinions, beliefs, ideals, cherished principles, and so on. Ditthi refers 
to the scope of a person’s understanding at any one time. Furthermore, 
people’s views and beliefs shape the way they live their lives.®® 


Corresponding to their views and understanding, people form concepts 
and thought processes (sarikappa);®? people’s thoughts issue forth from 
and are aligned with their views. Conversely, people’s ways of thinking 
are capable of shifting and transforming their views. (A vital factor 
in the domain of thinking and mental application is ‘wise reflection’: 
yonisomanasikara).”° 


The two factors of view (ditthi) and thought (sankappa) comprise the 
group of wisdom factors.”! 
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In conformity with their thoughts, people express themselves 
externally through various forms of behaviour, including speech (vaca), 
bodily actions (kammanta),** and earning a livelihood (diva). 


The three factors of speech (vaca), action (kammanta), and livelihood 
(djiva) fall under the category of ‘moral conduct’ (sila). 


All of the aforementioned factors, both in terms of wisdom and moral 
conduct, have their source at the mind; they all depend on the mind in 
order to function. 


Apart from the chief factor initiating thought, action and speech, 
namely intention (cetana), another impetus or catalyst is desire, which in 
Pali is called ‘chanda’. Desire accompanies intention. 


There are two kinds of desire: 


1. Craving (tanhda-chanda; or tanha for short): the desire for sense 
pleasure; the desire for self-aggrandizement. This is a negative form 
of desire that one should prevent from arising in the mind. 


2. Wholesome desire (kusala-chanda; or chanda for short): the desire 
for a person, animal, or object to abide in a state of wellbeing and 
fulfilment. One aspect of this indispensable quality is the wish to help 
bring about such fulfilment.” 


Desire is the wellspring for effort (vayama), which promotes and 
advances people’s thoughts, speech and actions. Another Pali word for 
effort is ‘viriya’ which denotes perseverance and undaunted striving.” In 
the scriptures, the two main focal points of effort are abandoning wrong 
view (miccha-ditthi) and perfecting right view (samma-ditthi). 
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In order for effort to be effective, the mind must be alert, attentive, 
heedful, and firmly focused on the matter at hand. Whatever is unskilful or 
harmful should be avoided and abandoned; whatever is skilful or beneficial 
should be securely held in awareness. Such focus and steadfast attention 
is known as ‘mindfulness’ (sati). 


Mindfulness is reinforced by concentration (samadhi)—one-pointed- 
ness, stability, composure and equilibrium—which gathers together and 
secures various wholesome mental factors, thus enabling a person’s 
activities to proceed in an optimal way. In particular, concentration 
provides the opportunity for wisdom to deal with circumstances and to 
deepen. 


The three factors of effort (vayama),”> mindfulness (sati), and 
concentration (samadhi) make up the group of ‘mind’ (citta).°° 


The course of human life (magga or patipada) is thus comprised of eight 
factors—view (ditthi), thought (sarikappa), speech (vaca), action (kammanta), 
livelihood (diva), effort (vayama), mindfulness (sati), and concentration 
(samadhi)—which are arranged into three groups or divisions: wisdom 
(pafifia), moral conduct (sila), and mind (citta/samadhi). 


An incorrect course of life is comprised of eight defective factors, 
beginning with wrong view (micchd-ditthi) and followed by wrong 
thought (miccha-sankappa), wrong speech (miccha-vaca), wrong action 
(miccha-kammanta), wrong livelihood (miccha-djiva), wrong effort (miccha- 
vayama), wrong mindfulness (miccha-sati), and wrong concentration 
(miccha-samadhi). Together they constitute the ‘wrong path’ (miccha- 
magga).”’ 


Conversely, if the course of life proceeds correctly, then all eight 
factors will be ‘right’ (samm4), beginning with right view (samma-ditthi) 
and followed by right thought (sammda-sankappa), right speech (samma- 
vaca), right action (samma-kammanta), right livelihood (sammd-djiva), 
right effort (sammd-vayama), right mindfulness (samma-sati), and right 
concentration (sammda-samadhi). Together they are referred to as the ‘right 
path’ (samma-magga),”® or more eloquently: the ‘Noble Eightfold Path’ 
(ariya atthangika magga). 
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Through the cultivation of the right path, the natural cycle of cessation 
(nirodha-vara) unfolds smoothly. 


As mentioned earlier, the course of human life begins with wisdom 
and to embark on the journey of life one requires an initial endowment of 
wisdom, referred to as ditthi (‘view’, ‘understanding’). In the same vein, in 
order to proceed along the ‘right path’ one must begin with ‘right view’. 
If the starting point is correct (sammd), all subsequent factors will be 
correct; and together they will lead to the ultimate goal. For this reason, 
we should familiarize ourselves with what formally constitutes ‘right view’. 


Broadly speaking, right view can be defined as a belief in and 
understanding of the law of causality within the context of Dependent 
Origination and the three characteristics. Even more succinctly, right 
view is an understanding of and trust in the Four Noble Truths (which 
presents a natural mode of conditionality as described above). 


In any case, beneficial forms of belief and understanding when 
embarking on the Path include: distinguishing between good and evil; 
believing in merit and demerit; believing that good and bad karma bear 
fruit; and believing in the blessings of generosity. These are examples 
of a ‘starting capital’ of right view enabling one to advance on the Path. 
Although such understanding is still considered mundane and ‘tainted 
by mental defilement’”, it gives rise to wise discernment. It is aligned 
with reason and is thus a bridge leading to insight into the law of 
conditionality. Endowed with such understanding, one is ready to set out 
on the right path of practice (sammd-patipada). 
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The Noble Eightfold Path can be outlined as follows: 


Wisdom (pafifia Moral conduct (sila) 
right speech 
(samma-vaca) 
right view § right thought right action 
(samma-ditthi) (samma-sankappa) (samma-kammanta) 
right livelihood 
(samma-djiva) 


Mental composure 
(samadhi) 


right effort — right mindfulness — right concentration 
(samma-vayama) (sammé-sati) (samma-samadhi) 


Threefold Training 
Combined with Fourfold Development 


Cultivating the Path with Corresponding Practice 


+ Applying External Training to Boost Internal Progress 


Earlier we discussed the responsibilities vis-a-vis each of the four noble 
truths. In regard to suffering (dukkha), we should comprehend its proper- 
ties and symptoms; in regard to the origin (samudaya), we should put an 
end to the causes of suffering; in regard to cessation (nirodha), we should 
realize such freedom by eliminating the causes of suffering; and in regard 
to the Path (magga), we should cultivate it by understanding suffering, 
the causes of suffering, and the decisive points at which suffering can be 
remedied, thus practising in order to reach the ultimate goal. 


The scriptures use the comparison of a doctor treating an ill patient.’ 


To begin with, the illness must be diagnosed. The next step is to investigate 
and trace the pathogens or other causes for the disease. A medical 
treatment plan is then determined in order to bring about a cure, say 
through specific medication or surgery. Finally, the treatment can be 
implemented, for instance by prescribing medicine, performing an 
operation, physiotherapy, and so on. 
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As mentioned earlier, the first three noble truths pertain to dynamics 
inherent in nature. If we wish to relate to these truths skilfully, we must 
cultivate the Path which has a direct bearing on human life. When one 
understands the dynamics involved in respect to the first three truths, one 
is able to establish a practical framework in order to bring about optimal 
results. The Buddha fully comprehended the first three truths and thus 
formulated the mode of practice known as the Path, the fourth noble truth. 


Our responsibility vis-a-vis the Path is ‘bhavana’, which can be translated 
as ‘cultivation’, ‘development’, ‘engagement’, ‘practice’, or ‘self-improve- 
ment’. The primary focus of such cultivation is right view: the starting 
capital of wisdom and the guiding principle of the Path in its entirety. 


Although the Path pertains directly to spiritual development or to inner 
growth, through their inherent intelligence people are able to learn from 
external influences to assist in promoting such growth. 


A simple example is when other people help someone by way of 
education, which is similar to serving them food. The chewing, swallowing 
and digesting, however, must be done by the individual. Moreover, the 
purpose of serving others food is so that they will learn how to feed 
themselves. 


The Buddha described two conditions for the arising of right view: 


1. External condition (paratoghosa): ‘another’s proclamation’; for 
example: instruction, counsel, elucidation, and so on, by teachers, 
virtuous friends, and other positive channels of communication. 


2. Internal condition (yoniso-manasikara): ‘wise reflection’; skilful 
reflection; for example: critical thinking and reasoned analysis. 


External conditions are linked to internal ones. In this case for instance, 
a ‘virtuous friend’ (kalydnamitta)’” instructs and encourages someone to 
hone the skill of wise reflection. 
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The link between external and internal conditions whereby people 
rely on the guidance and instruction of others in order to develop on the 
Path is referred to in Pali as ‘sikkha’, which can be translated as ‘training’, 
‘study’, ‘learning’ or ‘practice.’1° 


The Buddha applied his knowledge of human development to 
establish a system of training in harmony with the three main headings 
of the Path: wisdom (pafifia), moral conduct (sila), and concentration (citta 
or samadhi).'“ In respect to this ‘Threefold Training’, however, he changed 
the order of the headings to sila, samadhi and pana. 


In sum: 
¢ The Path has three main headings: pafifid, sila, and samadhi (or citta). 


¢ The Threefold Training has three headings: sila, samadhi (or citta), 

and pajifia. 

Why the different order? Although the Path pertains to practical 
application, the presentation of the eight Path factors follows a specific 
natural course of personal development beginning with right view. The 
Threefold Training, on the other hand, is directly intended for active 
engagement whereby people consider which factors they should attend 
to so that the course of their lives proceeds along the most advantageous 
trajectory. They can then promote, bolster, and adapt those aspects of 
their lives as is suitable and necessary. 


This distinction notwithstanding, the Threefold Training and the 
Eightfold Path are complementary: the former brings the latter to 
completion. 


The Threefold Training can be summarized as follows: 
* Applying a code of conduct (vinaya) consisting of specific training 
rules (sikkhapada) in order to refine moral conduct (sila). 


¢ Taking up a meditation exercise (kammatthdna) in order to develop 
concentration (samadhi). 


+ Engaging in instruction, discussion and inquiry’” in order to cultivate 
wisdom (pafifid). 
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Training begins with moral conduct, with behaviour by way of body, 
speech, and earning a living—actions in relation to society and one’s 
environment. The factor of sila also encompasses physical health which 
is necessary for survival and for living a good life. One should therefore 
hasten to establish impeccable moral conduct from the start. 


When people react to circumstances repeatedly, they develop habitual 
forms of behaviour that can remain for their entire lives. For this reason, 
there is a strong emphasis in Buddhist training to develop wholesome 
habits from early on. In particular, people should train in moral discipline 
(vinaya) which eventually becomes ingrained virtuous conduct (sila).'°° 
Furthermore, when habitual behaviour is widespread in society, it becomes 
a sign of true progress and civilization (or the lack of it). 


Compared to the factors of concentration and wisdom, moral conduct is 
relatively clear-cut and easy to cultivate. Having said this, when cultivating 
moral conduct, the other factors function alongside as a matter of course. 
Training in moral conduct is thus a means for training in concentration 
and wisdom. This is especially true in respect to wisdom, which must be 
aware of the actions being performed. Moreover, for the Threefold Training 
to be effective, besides a general awareness of bodily actions and speech, 
one must also have a clear insight into the justification and objectives of a 
particular undertaking. By engaging wisdom in this way, one fosters right 
view and arrives at the heart of spiritual development.'*’ One’s endeavours 
are thus worthy of the term ‘training’. 


As mentioned above, sila pertains to people’s external environment. 
Living together harmoniously, whereby people assist each other and 
create an atmosphere free from conflict and abuse, acts as a foundation 
for cultivating concentration and wisdom. For example, the mind 
inclines towards peace and becomes more refined and receptive to 
happiness, and people have increased opportunities for reflecting on their 
circumstances and deepening their understanding. 
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As the Threefold Training is not bound by the ordered sequence of the 
Eightfold Path and is directly related to active engagement, one should 
consider which aspects of one’s life are lacking, deficient, or in special 
need of reinforcement, and attend precisely to these areas. 


The reason why concentration (or ‘mind’—citta) is placed before wisdom 
is because the mind is the platform for the function of wisdom. Importance 
is thus given to preparing the mind in the best way possible for the 
application of wisdom. For instance, when the mind is focused, peaceful 
and radiant, wisdom is able to see clearly, free from hindrance and 
disturbance. One is then endowed with equanimity:'” with impartial and 
balanced attention whereby one accurately discerns phenomena just as 
they are. 


+ Developing Self-Mastery through Training 


=), ¢ 


Our responsibility vis-a-vis the Path is ‘bhavand’: ‘cultivation’, ‘develop- 
ment’, ‘practice’, ‘implementation’. Hence the Pali term ‘magga-bhavand 
(‘cultivation of the Path’). The system of the Threefold Training was 
established to facilitate such cultivation. 


When training is fruitful and Path cultivation is brought to completion, 
the practitioner becomes a ‘fully developed one’ (bhavita) and gains self- 
mastery. This self-mastery is fourfold: 


1. Mastery of the body (bhdvita-kaya): one maintains a healthy 
relationship to one’s material and natural environment; one delights in 
refreshing natural surroundings; one is skilled at engaging with the five 
senses; one is skilled at wise consumption. 


2. Mastery of moral conduct (bh@vita-sila): one maintains a healthy and 
harmonious relationship to one’s social environment; one lives together 
in a spirit of friendship and kindness. 


3. Mastery of the mind (bhdvita-citta): one maintains a wholesome 
state of mind; one has mental fortitude; one is endowed with virtuous 
qualities, e.g.: perseverance, patience, mindfulness, joy, bliss, tranquillity, 
happiness, and concentration. 


4. Mastery of wisdom (bhdvita-parifia): one possesses comprehensive 
understanding of natural truths which leads to complete liberation; one 
knows how to apply wisdom in order to solve problems and to succeed in 
one’s endeavours.” 
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Training Leads to a Refinement of Happiness 
Arriving at Peace by Way of Happiness 


Prince Bodhi'’®, the son of King Udena of Kosambi, asked the Buddha 
whether he agreed with the assertion that happiness cannot be reached 
by way of happiness; instead, it can only be reached by way of pain and 
suffering.'’' The Buddha replied that in the past, before his awakening, he 
too had held this belief. He went forth into the renunciant life in search 
of the highest good—in search of supreme peace’’*—trying out various 
meditation techniques and undertaking extreme ascetic practices. After 
six years, he came to the conclusion that self-mortification is a wrong path 
and he therefore abandoned it. He embarked on the Middle Way which 
incorporates pure and blameless happiness from the beginning. He was then 
awakened by realizing the Four Noble Truths—truths inherent in nature. 


Inthe Culagopalaka Sutta, the Buddha describes his skill as a leader and 
ends his teaching with the following verse: ‘Be filled with joy, O monks, 
and aspire to perfect peace.’!° 


The Buddha gave this teaching out of compassion to his disciples walk- 
ing the Path, to those following the Middle Way. Dhamma practitioners 
are encouraged to be happy while working, studying, and so on. Happiness 
is integral to the Path. We should simply ask the question whether this 
happiness is spontaneous and generated from within, or whether it is still 
dependent on alluring external sense objects. 
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Genuine happiness is independent, self-generated, and initially sus- 
tained by a person’s desires. The Middle Way is a path of independent, 
enduring happiness, beginning with relative forms of happiness and 
culminating in unconditional, perfect happiness. 


The Buddha’s teaching above on joy and aspiration points to an intrinsic 
state of mind existing from the moment of embarking on the Path up to 
the realization of the ultimate goal. 


The abiding in joy and the aspiration for safety mentioned in the 
teaching above refers to an intrinsic state of mind, which is accessible from 
the start of the Path until one reaches the ultimate goal. 


The Buddha underscored establishing joy as the underlying disposition 
of the mind, for instance: ‘One brimming with joy makes an end to 
suffering,’ and: ‘A bhikkhu filled with gladness ... attains to the state of 
peace and happiness,’ the stilling of conditioned things.’!° 


The term pamojja can be translated as ‘joy’, ‘delight’, ‘cheerfulness’, 
‘gladness’, ‘uplift’. Joy is characterized by spaciousness and ease, free 
from such negative mind states as distress, despondency, resentment, 
covetousness, agitation, worry, and doubt. When the mind is imbued 
with joy, one does not expend unnecessary energy; instead, one remains 
expansive and responsive, generating more energy from within. 


Joy is the precursor to concentration; it primes the mind for concentra- 
tion. Furthermore, it makes the mind stable, agile and bright, thus laying 
the ground for wisdom application.'”° 


Based on joy and an aspiration for peace, one is able to catch sight of 
the goal ahead. 
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To better understand the meaning of the term ‘khema’, the scriptures 
use the metaphor of someone shipwrecked, or someone crossing a 
dangerous river, swimming to the shore for safety. Although one may be 
satisfied that one is a strong swimmer, one will still be worried about one’s 
survival, taking into consideration one’s surroundings and the time one 
has available. As long as one is still in the water, one won't yet feel safe. In 
addition, while swimming it will be difficult to perform any other tasks. 


Reaching the shore, one experiences great relief. Behind, one sees the 
expanse of water and the churning currents, in front one sees wide open 
meadows, forests, and mountain ranges, and above the clear sky. Taking a 
deep breath, one is refreshed in body and mind. One is free to do whatever 
one wishes. The state of standing safely on the shore, free from anxiety, is 
‘khema’. The Buddha encouraged us to aspire to such peace and happiness, 
both individually and in a broader sense for society and the entire planet. 


As ‘khema’ is an epithet for Nibbana, such descriptions of peace, 
happiness and security help us to better understand Nibbana. 


In the earlier quote, the phrase ‘khemam patthetha’ was translated as 
‘aspire to perfect peace’. The term patthetha can equally be translated 
as ‘desire’: the desire for purity and freedom. Another Pali word for this 
form of desire is ‘chanda’,!”” which facilitates the realization of the state 
of wellbeing known as ‘khema’. Such desire is the catalyst for making 
determined effort to realize the supreme goal.!'® The Buddha therefore 
emphasized the importance of generating wholesome desire, which impels 
people to persevere on the Path from start to finish. 


Wholesome desire is a spiritual force inherent in the mind. It is opposed 
to craving (tanha) which is a conditional form of desire that squanders a 
person’s life force. Those who act with chanda are energized and tireless. 
Their work is characterized by creativity and resourcefulness. Whatever 
task they undertake is done readily and happily. They walk the path of 
peace. 
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When one acts with wholesome desire, joy arises. The mind is then 
further strengthened and happiness increases. Progress on and culmina- 
tion of the Path is thus achieved by having wholesome desire (chanda) as a 
catalyst for effort, joy (pamojja) as the underlying disposition of the mind, 
and wisdom (pafifia) as right view that recognizes perfect peace (khema) 
as the highest goal. 


The Benefits of a Good Life Reaped 
from Beginning to End 


People who live a virtuous life and deepen their understanding through 
sustained training develop on the Path even if they are not fully aware of 
the progress. In order for their training to be truly fruitful, they should 
appreciate the blessings that human life has to offer—the actual goals of 
their training and practice. 


The Buddha said: 


The learned person who is diligent secures both kinds of welfare:*'° temporal 
welfare and spiritual welfare.'”° On account of attaining welfare, one is called 
a wise one, a sage.’** 


Temporal welfare refers to the good obtained in this very life, to 
material and social benefits, in particular: health,’”* wealth, honour & 
friendship, and a harmonious family. 
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There are numerous teachings for the lay community on how to 
foster temporal welfare, relating to such subjects as: good health, wise 
consumption, moderation, association with the virtuous, improving 
society, and so on. These are areas of Dhamma practice that should not be 
overlooked or neglected.’ 


Spiritual welfare in a nutshell is the cultivation and refinement of moral 
conduct (sila), mind (citta), and wisdom (pafifia). In respect to all people, 
both laity and monastics, it can be summarized by four factors: 


1. Faith (saddha): one is endowed with the necessary faith and 
confidence for performing good deeds and improving one’s life. 


2. Moral conduct (sila): one behaves uprightly and supportively by way 
of body and speech; one abstains from harming or exploiting others. 


3. Relinquishment (caga): one is benevolent, considerate, altruistic, 
and generous; one is eager to learn, cooperate, and offer assistance. 
Externally, one gives away material possessions; internally one 
abandons vices such as stinginess, conceit, and pride. 


4. Wisdom (pafifid): one possesses a comprehensive understanding of 
phenomena that brings about the cessation of suffering; one is able 
to reflect in ways that solve problems and lead to success in one’s 
endeavours. 


Based on these four factors, it is possible to realize many other forms 
of spiritual welfare depending on the extent of cultivating the Path by 
means of the Threefold Training. In particular for the bhikkhus, who have 
adopted a monastic lifestyle and dedicate themselves wholeheartedly 
to advancing in the Threefold Training, the Buddha emphasized 
ultimate spiritual welfare, whereby a third classification of ‘attha’ was 
made, namely ‘supreme welfare’ (paramattha). Supreme welfare can be 
described by numerous terms including: vijja (‘true knowledge’), vimutti 
(‘liberation’), visuddhi (‘purity’), santi (‘peace’), khema (‘safety’; ‘happiness’), 
and Nibbana.’ 
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There are many benefits to be accrued from walking the Path. Besides 
realizing these benefits for oneself, one should also assist others in 
realizing them, as confirmed by the Buddha: 


Monks, considering personal welfare, you should accomplish it with diligence. 
Considering others’ welfare, you should accomplish it with diligence. Consider- 
ing the welfare of both, you should accomplish it with diligence.'”° 


We should therefore nurture these three kinds of welfare, which is the 
aim of all Buddhist practice. When we learn how to accomplish personal 
welfare, we will become more proficient at accomplishing other’s welfare 
and collective welfare. Likewise, when we act for the welfare of others, we 
significantly increase our own. For instance, attending to other people’s 
problems and focusing on the common good is an exceptional opportunity 
to growin virtue and intelligence. Someone who acts for the greatest benefit 
of the world, of all humanity, develops into a ‘great person’ (mahdpurisa); 
indeed, this is the way of a bodhisattva: one destined to be a Buddha. 


Endnotes 


1Trans.: Buddhadhamma: Extended Edition is Ven. P. A. Payutto’s magnum opus. The Thai edition 
contains 23 chapters and runs to more than 1,300 pages. An English translation—Buddha- 
dhamma: the Laws of Nature and Their Benefits to Life—was published in 2017 (© Buddhadhamma 
Foundation). 


? Trans.: Buddhadhamma: Original Edition was first published in 1971; it comprises 375 pages. 
The extended edition of Buddhadhamma was constructed around the template established 
in this original edition. 


3 There was also a plan to add new material to Buddhadhamma: Original Edition, so it seemed 
prudent to finish this material before a new translation is completed. At the end of the day, 
new material was added to both Buddhadhamma: Original Edition (an additional 31 pages) and 
Buddhadhamma: Extended Edition (an additional 36 pages). 


‘ Trans.: the Middle Teaching (majjhena-dhammadesana) stands in contrast to the Middle 
Way (majjhima-patipada) which makes up the subject matter of the second part of this book. 
A simple way of marking this contrast is ‘theory & practice’. 


5 Trans.: atthikavada, natthikavada, sassatavada, and ucchedavada, respectively. These four 
doctrines are standard philosophical views or traditions from the Buddha’s era. 


© Trans.: anuloma-paticcasamuppada. 
7 Dukkha-samudaya. 


8 Udana: a spontaneous conception/idea accompanied by profound satisfaction and delight 
often uttered in metrical form. 


° Trans.: Bhikkhu Nanamoli renders this inspired utterance as: ‘When things are fully 
manifest ... his doubts all vanish, for he knows that each thing has to have its cause.’ (The 
Life of the Buddha, Buddhist Publication Society, © 1972). ‘Causes & conditions’ = hetu-paccaya. 
One of the reasons this compound is used is to combat the wrong view of ‘single causality’: 
that a single cause leads to a single result. An example often cited in this context is that of 
planting a tree. Although one may have put a seed in the ground, many other conditions (e.g. 
sunlight, water, fertilizer, etc.) play a role in enabling the seed to develop into a tree. There 
are times in the text when for brevity’s sake I use the terms ‘cause’, ‘condition’, ‘causality’, 
and ‘conditionality’ on their own, but, unless otherwise specified, these terms should be seen 
as referring to hetu-paccaya. If the term ‘conditionality’ seems too abstruse or unwieldy, it 
is acceptable to replace it with the ‘causality’ if one bears in mind the explanation above. 


10 Trans.: patiloma-paticcasamuppada. 


1 Dukkha-nirodha. [Trans.: as is evident from these words, the teaching on Dependent 
Origination overlaps with the Four Noble Truths, that is, it contains the first three noble 
truths, i.e. suffering, the cause of suffering, and the cessation of suffering. The fourth noble 
truth of the path leading to the cessation of suffering pertains to the Middle Way. For more 
on this subject, see below.] 


! Trans.: Mara (‘Evil One’): a deity who rules over the highest sense-sphere heaven realm. 
He attempts to prevent people from escaping the sphere of sensuality, over which he holds 
sway. The term ‘mara’ also has figurative meanings; it can refer, for example, to death, mental 
defilements, etc. 


13 Trans.: also translated as ‘mode of dependency’. 


M4 £.g.: D, IL. 36. The compound idappaccayata-paticcasamuppada is used for this general 
presentation. [Trans: idappaccayata = ‘specific conditionality’. This is yet another synonym 
for paticcasamuppada.] 


15 Imasmim sati idam hoti, imassuppada idam uppajjati. Imasmim asati idam na hoti, imasmim 
nirodha idam nirujjhati. 


16 E.g.: Ud. 2. Avijjapaccaya sankhara, sankharapaccaya vifinanam.... Avijjaya ... nirodha 
sankharanirodho, sankharanirodha vififananirodho.... [Trans.: the complete twelve links of 
Dependent Origination: 1) ignorance (avijja); 2) volitional formations (sankhara); 3) conscious- 
ness (vififiana); 4) mind & body (nama-ripa); 5) six senses (salayatana); 6) contact (phassa); 
7) feeling (vedana); 8) craving (tanha); 9) grasping (upadana); 10) becoming (bhava); 11) birth 
(jati); 12) aging and death (jaramarana).] 


17 Trans.: Sanskrit: dharma. The term ‘dhamma’ has many definitions; some of the most 


common include: ‘the Buddha’s teachings’, ‘nature’, ‘truth’, ‘reality’, ‘righteousness’, ‘thing’, 
and ‘phenomenon’. 


18 The Buddha used the word tathagata to refer to himself. Although it can be defined in 
different ways, a simple translation is ‘one who realizes the truth’. In this quote it is used in 
the plural so it refers to all Buddhas or to all fully awakened beings. 


19 “Specific conditionality’ = idappaccayata; ‘constant’ = dhammatthiti; ‘law of nature’ = dhamma- 
niyama. 
20 SIL. 25-26. 


21 Trans.: ‘ignorance’ (avijja; delusion, nescience, lack of knowledge). 


22 Trans.: sankhara: ‘volitional formation’, ‘mental formation’, ‘mental predisposition’. Note 


that the term sankhara is also used in a much broader context as ‘conditioned phenomenon’, 
‘compounded thing’ (see below). 


23 Mahanidana Sutta: D. 55-64. 
4 Cakkavatti Sutta: D. III. 59-76. 
°5 Paccayakkhaya: ‘end of conditions’. 


6This term can be used in reference to both conditioned phenomena and the Unconditioned. 
It is occasionally combined with the term dhamma as ‘sabhava-dhamma’. [Trans.: sabhava on 
its own can also be translated as ‘truth’, ‘reality’.] 


27 Another synonym of dhamma, sabhava, and sabhava-dhamma is the term dhatu which can 
be translated as ‘element’, ‘constituent element’ or ‘property’. 

?8 Riipa-dhamma & nama-dhamma (or raipa-dhamma & ariipa-dhamma): body & mind; material- 
ity & immateriality. 

2° The ‘complete end of conditions’ (paccayakkhaya), also known simply as ‘asarikhata’. 


3° Trans.: Sk.: ‘Nirvana’. 


31 Trans: the earlier mention of ‘sankhara’ referred to its more limited definition as ‘volitional 
formation’, ‘mental formation’. See below for more on this distinction. 


32 Trans.: ‘karma’ is the Sanskrit spelling; the Pali is ‘kamma’. 


33 Parica-khandha. 


34 ‘Mental aggregate’ = nama-khandha. 


35 The process (or functioning) of the aggregates (khandha-pavatti) still tainted by 
the defilements is Dependent Origination (paticcasamuppada); e.g.: UdA. 39; VismT.: 
Pafifabhiiminiddesavannana, Paticcasamuppadakathavannana. 

36 Avijjapaccaya sankhara. 

37 Patiloma-paccaydakara. 

38 Also referred to as tatramajjhattupekkha. 

3° Paccayakkhaya. 

40 sankhata-dhamma (or ‘sankhara’ in its broadest sense). 

41 (Idappaccayata-) paticcasamuppada and paccayakara, respectively. 

42 Also known as paccayakkhaya, asankhata-dhamma, visankhara, or Nibbana. 


‘8 Trans: the word dukkha is notoriously difficult to translate. The most common translations 
include: suffering, unsatisfactoriness, stress, pain, and misery. Many misunderstandings have 
arisen by translating the second characteristic as: ‘everything is suffering’ or ‘life is suffering’. 
For the different contexts in which the term dukkha is used, see below. Please note that when 
Tuse the terms ‘stressful’ and ‘under stress’ in this context I am referring to the pressure and 
tension inherent in all things. Anicca, dukkha and anatta are adjectives (as well as nouns); the 
complete noun forms are aniccata, dukkhata and anattata. 


44 41, 286. 
45 Sankhara/sankhata-dhamma; this includes the five aggregates (khandha). 
46 Trans.: anatta can also be translated as ‘not-self. 


47 Atta. [Trans.: Sanskrit: Gtman. This term can also be translated as ‘soul’, ‘undying essence’, 
‘supreme spirit’, etc. Note that the term ‘self’ here does not refer to a conventional 
designation of self, a construct of the mind which when fully understood causes no 
problems. In the context of the three characteristics, anattd refers to both animate and 
inanimate objects.] 


‘8 Trans.: the first, eighth & ninth factors in the cycle of Dependent Origination. 


4° Tnconstancy; coming to be and then passing away. 


5 
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The mode of dependency (paccayakara) reveals the three characteristics (tilakkhana). 


5 


ry 


Trans.: dukkha in the context of the Four Noble Truths. 


5? Trans.: in physics this dynamic is described by such terms as ‘stress’, ‘strain’ and ‘pressure’, 
occurring either as a result of external forces (e.g. friction) or internal (e.g. intermolecular) 
forces. Note that in Buddhism this characteristic is not confined to physical objects, but 
encompasses the domain of the mind as well; it encompasses body & mind, materiality & 
immateriality, or to all of the five aggregates. In Pali this level or factor is called sankhara- 
dukkhata. 


53 Paricupadanakkhandha dukkha. 


opposite of avijja (‘ignorance’), there are other Pali terms for exalted forms of wisdom, e.g.: 


parinna (‘thorough knowledge’), fiana (‘clear knowledge’), afifid (‘gnosis’), abhififia (‘supreme 
knowledge’), bodhi (‘awakening’), and sambodhi (‘full awakening’). 


55 Kanha: ‘negative’, ‘unskilful’. 


5¢ Trans.: this latter term is used in numerous contexts. It is synonymous with ‘ariya-magga’ 
(‘noble path), and it can refer to Buddhism in its entirety (encompassing the Threefold 
Training). 


57 Vayadhamma sankhara appamadena sampadetha; D. II. 156. [Trans.: alternative second clause: 
‘Strive diligently to attain the goal’.] 


58 Pafifiam nappamajjeyya (‘one should not neglect wisdom’; ‘one should diligently cultivate 
wisdom’); M. III. 239. 


5° Trans.: the Vajjian country was ruled as a republic and was a very prosperous community. 
The Buddha attributed its stability to the fact that the Vajjians practised the seven conditions 
of welfare (vajji-aparihaniyadhamma) that he had taught to them. Eventually it was conquered 
due to outside forces sowing dissension. 


6° Vuddhiyeva patikankhd no parihani. 
Vin. I. 1-5. 


° Trans.: the Group of Five, comprised of Kondafifia, Bhaddiya, Vappa, Mahanama and Assaji, 
were brahmins who had followed Siddhattha Gotama into the renunciant life. When Gotama 
abandoned his austerities, they left him in disappointment. But after his awakening, the 
Buddha visited and preached to them, and they became his first disciples. 


63 Extreme hedonism and extreme asceticism; indulging in pleasure and indulging in pain. 
°4 Trans.: the Buddha’s teachings; Buddhism. 


65 Trans.: dhamma-cakkhu: normally, this term refers to the path of stream-entry (sotapatti- 
magga) or to knowledge resulting in stream-entry (sotapattimagga-fiana). 
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Trans.: bhikkhu: a fully ordained Buddhist monk. 


67 In full: caturariyasacca. In the first sermon the Buddha refers to Nibbana as the outcome of the 
Middle Way. His audience would have equated Nibbana with ‘nirodha’: the third noble truth. 


68 Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta: Vin. I. 10-14; S. V. 420-24. 


© See: A. I. 177. Most often, the Tipitaka mentions a pair of qualities to be abandoned (as the 
cause for suffering—dukkha-samudaya), namely, ignorance (avijja) and craving for existence 
(bhava-tanha); e.g.: D. Ill. 274; M. III. 289; S. V. 52; A. IL 247; Ps1. 26. 


705, TL. 105. 
7 [Trans.: this was on the actual night of his enlightenment, not a week later after enjoying 
the bliss of liberation.] Threefold higher knowledge: 1) pubbenivasanussati-fiana: knowledge 
of the recollection of past lives; 2) cutipapata-fiana: knowledge of the decease and rebirth 
of beings; 3) dsavakkhaya-fiana: knowledge of the destruction of the taints. [Trans.: dsava: 
festering defilements that spill out and taint the mind.] One way to look at the threefold 
knowledge is as an analogy for turning away from the original Three Vedas (trivedi) prized 
over everything else by the brahmins of the Buddha’s era. In Brahmanism, the first two 
kinds of higher knowledge were considered supreme; in Buddhism, however, they do not 
yet constitute enlightenment. See: Vin. III. 3-4; M. I. 22-23, 117; M. II. 91-94. 


” Trans.: ‘nirodha’ is an epithet of Nibbana. 


73 The complete name for this noble truth: dukkhanirodhagamini-patipada (‘the path leading 
to the cessation of suffering’). 


74 The Pali word for ‘practice’—patipatti—literally means ‘setting foot upon’, ‘walking’ [based 
on the prefix pati- and the root pad]. 


75 Trans.: Vism. 512. 


76 Trans.: ‘kicca’ can also be translated as ‘duty’ or ‘function’. In full: ariyasaccesu kiccani. 


77 Sanskrit: arya. 


78 The name ‘Iran’ means ‘Land of the Aryans’ (MS Encarta, 2009). 


79 4 


Trans.: Westerners are more familiar with the Sanskrit rendering: Siddhartha. 
80 Khattiyo jatiya; D. II. 51. 

81 Dh. verse 270. 

82 This term was later used in the specific sense of ‘awakened disciple’. 

83 Aryasatya in Sanskrit. 


84 Trans.: see the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta: S. V. 420-24. Note that this is a slightly 
paraphrased quote. Deva = celestial being; god. 


85 Trans.: the god ‘Brahma’ here is mentioned because Buddhism originated within a 
Brahmanistic culture. In respect to the point being made here, however, ‘Brahma’ can be 
replaced by the name of any Creator God. 


8¢ An overly austere path and an overly lax path. 


87 Trans.: according to the context, the term pajifid can also be translated as ‘knowledge’, 
‘understanding’, ‘discernment’, ‘intelligence’, ‘insight’, etc. 


88 Trans.: an investigation into the Buddhist notion of ‘ditthi corresponds with the branch 
of philosophy known as ‘epistemology’, which covers such central concepts as knowledge, 
belief, truth, and justification. 


8° Trans.: the Pali term sartkappa covers a wide range of mental processes including: ‘thought’, 
‘conceptualization’, ‘definite intention’, ‘reflection’, ‘analysis’, ‘investigation’, ‘reasoning’, 
etc. For this reason, ‘samma-sankappa’ is normally translated as either ‘right thought’ or 
‘right intention’. 


°° Trans.: this quality will be discussed at more length below. 


°! This group can be defined as ‘wisdom application’. [Trans.: it is important to grasp that 
the word ‘wisdom’ here as a translation of pafifid does not invariably imply a positive quality. 
In this sense, it may be more accurate to translate pafifid as ‘understanding’, ‘knowledge’, or 
‘intelligence’. If a person possesses ‘wrong view’ (miccha-ditthi; ‘wrong understanding’), then 
all the subsequent Path factors are likely to be tainted as a result.] 


°? For example: gesticulating with the hands, moving one’s feet, adjusting one’s head, etc. 
°3 Kattukamyata-chanda: the desire to act. 


4 Trans.: viriya literally means ‘courage’ or ‘bravery’. It stems from the word vira: ‘mighty’, ‘he- 
roic’. English shares the same Indo-European root *wiros (hence, ‘virile’, ‘virility’, ‘virtue’, etc). 


° Including ‘desire’ (chanda) which is the precursor to effort. 


°© The common heading for this group is ‘samadhi’ which is used to represent all three factors. 
[Trans.: do not confuse the term ‘citta’ here with its more common definition as ‘mind’ or 
‘heart’. There is acommon distinction in Buddhism between citta (mind; state of mind; heart; 
emotional body; mental composure) and pafiia (wisdom; intelligent reasoning; cognitive 
process; circumspection; insight; knowledge).] 


°7 More commonly known as micchda-patipada. 

°8 More commonly known as samm4a-patipada. 

°° Trans.: sasava; that is, one is still unenlightened. 
100 Trans.: Vism. 512. 

101 Trans.: sammaditthi-paccaya. 


102 Trans.: literally ‘beautiful friend’; a person who guides and teaches others; a person who 
encourages others to live a good life and to develop in the Dhamma. Such people include 
virtuous friends, parents, teachers, monastics, etc. The Buddha too is considered a kalyanamitta. 


103 Trans.: sikkha can also be translated as ‘education’. 


104 Trans: although I use the common translation for samadhi as ‘concentration’, it is perhaps 
better in this context to use ‘mental composure’ or ‘mental collectedness’. 


105 Uddesa-niddesa, paripuccha-sakaccha, & paiha-vicaya, respectively. 


106 Trans.: although there is some overlap in meaning, the three terms ‘vinaya’, ‘sikkhapada’ 
and ‘sila’ should be distinguished from one another. The term vinaya refers to an established 
code of discipline consisting of rules, precepts, etc. The term sikkhdpada refers to specific 
training rules; together, they comprise a code of discipline (vinaya). Conduct in harmony with 
a code of discipline is referred to as ‘moral conduct’ (sila; ‘virtuous conduct’). 


Another way of explaining this matter is that sila exists on two levels: 1) level of Dhamma: a 
system of ethics based on universal principles dealing with good and bad actions, the results 
of which accord with the law of karma—a natural law of cause and effect; 2) level of social 
convention: a code of discipline prescribed in order to establish people in moral conduct; 
transgressing this code may result in penalties that are independent of natural laws. 


When the universal principles of wholesome conduct have become ingrained, for instance 
there is no longer any intention to harm others, one can say that the essence of sila has been 
realized, 


107 Trans.: the use of the term ‘spiritual’ here is not meant to imply that one’s work is 
limited to the ‘inner world’. As the three factors of moral conduct demonstrate, the Path 
also encompasses one’s engagement with society and the outside world, yet this engagement 
is guided by wholesome qualities inherent in the mind. 


108 Upekkha; tatramajjhattupekkha. 


109 Trans.: this fourfold self-mastery is a result of ‘fourfold development’ (bhavana): 1) physical 
development (kaya-bhavana); 2) moral development (sila-bhavana); 3) mental development 
(citta-bhavana); and 4) wisdom development (pafifia-bhavana). For more on this subject, see 
chapter 7 of Buddhadhamma on ‘Awakened Beings’ and chapter 3 of Prelude to Buddhadhamma 
on ‘Development Leading to Fourfold Mastery’. 


10 Prince Bodhirajakumara. 


™ Bodhirajakumara Sutta; Majjhima Nikaya sutta 85 (M. II. 91-97). 
112 Santivara-pada. 


13 pamojjabahula hotha khemam patthetha bhikkhavo. M. I. 227. The spelling ‘pamojjabahula’ 
accords with an ancient edition of the Tipitaka, as well as with the Burmese edition. In the 
Thai Siam Rattha edition, the spelling is ‘pamujjabahuld’. [Trans.: Bhikkhu Bodhi’s translation: 
‘Rejoice then bhikkhus, mightily, and set your hearts where safety lies’; The Middle Length 
Discourses of the Buddha; © 1995. Khema literally means ‘shelter’, ’safety’, ‘security’. It is an 
epithet for Nibbana.] 


14 Padam santam. [Trans.: Nibbana] 
115 Dh, verses 376 & 368. There are many similar teachings by the Buddha. 


6 Joy is the first of five interconnected factors—pamojja, piti (bliss), passaddhi (tranquillity), 
sukha (happiness), & samadhi (concentration)—indicating the fruits or progress of Dhamma 
practice. The Buddha mentioned this group of factors frequently (e.g. S. V. 398-99). [Col- 
lectively, these factors are known as ‘dhamma-samadhi’.] Although pamojja is an exceptional 
quality that should be cultivated, it is not virtuous in and of itself; it is simply a favourable 
support for the mind. One should therefore take heed, as it may arise in conjunction with, 
and even reinforce, unwholesome mind states. For instance, one may be delighted by seeing 
the destruction of an enemy. 


47 Tn full: kusala-chanda (‘wholesome desire’) or dhamma-chanda (‘desire for truth’). 
18 Another name for such desire is kattukamyata-chanda: the desire to act. 

119 Attha: good, benefit, welfare, advantage, goal. 

120 nitthadhammikattha & samparayikattha, respectively. 

121 Appamada Sutta; S. I. 87. 

122 The preferred Pali term for ‘health’ is ayu (‘vitality’, ‘life force’). 


123 4 key teaching by the Buddha on this subject is contained in the Singalaka Sutta which is 
considered a ‘householder’s discipline’ (gihi-vinaya); D. III. 180-193. 


124 Everyone has the potential to realize supreme welfare. 


125 5, II. 29. Personal welfare = attattha; others’ welfare = parattha; welfare of both = ubhayat- 
tha (‘shared benefit’). 
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Memorandum on Translation Copyrights 


This statement is hereby made to serve henceforth as guidelines [for 
prospective translators]. As all my books are meant to be gifts of the Dhamma 
for the welfare and happiness of the people, and are already without royalties, 
when anyone on seeing their merits wishes, out of good intention, to translate 
them for publication, whether from English into Thai or from Thai into English 
or any other language, it is deemed as helping with the promulgation of the 
Dhamma and furtherance of the public good. 


Those working on translation projects must, of necessity, apply their 
knowledge and ability in their undertakings by putting in no small amount 
of effort and time. If their translation outputs are produced with attentive- 
ness and are credible or reliable, and since I do not accept any royalties for 
my source texts, then the respective copyrights of those translations are 
to be acknowledged as belonging to the translators as proprietors of the 
translated texts. The translators themselves are to be in charge of and 
responsible for their own translations, and it is also at their own discretion 
as they see fit to grant permission to any party concerned to make any use of 
their translations, whether it be publishing for free distribution as gifts of the 
Dhamma or publishing for sale, in this country and abroad. 


Inthis connection, what the translators are advised to cooperate to do, as a 
gesture of courtesy, is to make things clear so as to prevent the misunderstanding 
that I accept remunerations or any other benefits. They are also requested to 
notify me, as the original author, every time such a publication takes place. If 
possible, approximately ten copies of each published work should be given to 
me as evidence of the publication and for record keeping purposes. 


In addition, the translators might further show their generosity by 
pledging to do any one or all of the following: 

a) allow me, the original author, or Wat Nyanavesakavan to publish the 
translations for free distribution as gifts of the Dhamma; 

b) allow me to grant permission to any party concerned to publish the 
translations exclusively in the case of publishing for free distribution as gifts 
of the Dhamma; 

c) allow me or Wat Nyanavesakavan to grant permission to any party 
concerned to publish the translations exclusively in the case of publishing for 
free distribution as gifts of the Dhamma. 


Phra Brahmagunabhorn (P. A. Payutto) 
November 7, 2009 
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the public domain or where your use is permitted by an applicable exception 
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necessary for your intended use. For example, other rights such as publicity, 
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